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The  Facts  Behind  California's  Anti-Bilingual  Initiative 


By  Tom  Louie 

alifomia,  home  of  Proposition  187  (denying  aid  to  undocumented  resi¬ 
dents)  and  Proposition  209  (eliminating  state  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
grams),  is  gearing-up  for  another  divisive  citizen-initiated  referendum 
-  Proposition  227,  a  proposal  to  ban  essentially  all  bilingual  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  California.  The  initiative,  which  seeks  a  simplistic  solution  to  edu¬ 
cating  Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  students,  will  restrict  educational 
programs  for  LEP  students  to  one  year  of  English-only  instruction. 
According  to  a  recent  state-wide  poll,  it  has  garnered  the  support  of  a  major¬ 


ity  of  California  voters,  including  Asian  Americans,  who  will  cast  their  bal¬ 
lots  on  the  issue  on  June  2.  The  controversial  ballot  question  has  received 
considerable  national  media  attention,  much  of  it  full  of  misconceptions 
about  the  Initiative  and  issues  surrounding  bilingual  education.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  our  attempt  to  clarify  some  of  the  facts  behind  the  debate  in  California: 

What  is  bilingual  education  and  how  long  should  students  stay  in 
the  program? 

Bilingual  Education  is  a  program  where  native  language  instruction  is 
used  to  help  LEP  students  keep  up  with  required  academic  competencies, 
such  as  math,  history  and  science,  while  they  are  learning  English  through 
ESL  (English  as  a  Second  Language)  classes.  Many  LEP  students  learn  to 
speak  conversational  English  within  the  first  2  years,  but  research  consis¬ 
tently  shows  that  it  takes  four  to  seven  years  before  most  students  are  able 
to  use  English  to  learn  academic  subjects  and  perform  on  a  par  with  native 
English- speaking  peers.  A  recent  national  research  (Collier  &  Thomas  1996) 
shows  that  late-exit  quality  bilingual  programs  actually  create  the  best 
results,  with  students  in  two-way  bilingual  programs  (bilingual  students  and 
native- English  speakers  learning  in  two  languages  in  the  same  classroom) 
out -performing  their  mainstream  peers.  Despite  what  the  research  is  show¬ 
ing,  most  bilingual  education  programs  transition  their  students  into  the 
mainstream  within  the  first  3  years.  There  is  currently  no  research  sup¬ 
porting  the  efficacy  of  a  one  year  English-only  program. 

What  is  the  legal  basis  for  bilingual  education  and  can  Prop.  227  be 
challenged  in  the  courts? 

The  legal  basis  for  bilingual  education  is  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  and  national  ori¬ 
gin.  Under  this  principle,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the  1974  case  of  Lau 
vs.  Nichols  that  school  districts  must  have  affirmative  programs  to  ensure 
that  limited  English  proficient  students  have  equal  access  to  the  standard 
curriculum.  The  mode  of  instruction  must  be  both  “comprehensible”  and 
“meaningful”. 

The  one-year-and-out  concept  under  Proposition  227  seems  to  violate  the 
Lau  requirements  of  appropriate  services  for  language-minority  students  as 
long  as  they  remain  limited  English  proficient,  i.e.,  cannot  do  ordinary  class 
work  in  English.  The  Proposition,  if  passed,  will  definitely  face  a  serious 
court  challenge. 

Who  is  behind  Proposition  227  (also  known  as  the  “English  for  the 
Children  initiative”)  ? 

The  Chair  of  the  English  for  the  Children  Campaign  is  Ron  Unz,  a  conser¬ 
vative  Republican  who  ran  for  governor  against  Pete  Wilson  in  1994  A  mul¬ 
timillionaire  software  developer-physicist,  Unz  is  using  his  considerable 
resources  behind  the  Campaign.  As  a  free-market  libertarian,  Unz  actually 
campaigned  against  Proposition  187.  He  is  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Center  for  Equal  Opportunity,  a  conservative  lobbying  group  headed  by 
Linda  Chavez  which  advocates  against  bilingual  education  and  affirmative 
action  Linda  Chavez  is  the  former  executive  director  of  U  S.  English,  the 
national  organization  promoting  English-only  policies  The  co-chair  of  the 


Campaign  is  Gloria  Matta  Tuchman,  a  Latina  first  grade  teacher  from  Santa 
Ana  who  once  ran  for  state  superintendent  of  public  information.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly  though,  Tuchman  has  not  advertised  her  one-time  stint  as  a  board 
member  of  U.S.  English 

What  are  the  key  provisions  of  Proposition  227? 

It  seeks  to  limit  assistance  for  limited  English  proficient  students  to  one 
year  of  sheltered  English  instruction  (an  English-only  program  in  which  the 
subject  matter  of  instruction  is  tailored  to  the  students’  level  of  understand¬ 
ing).  It  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  districts  to  implement  any  form  of 
native  language  instructions.  Waivers  from  the  English-only  requirement 
are  granted  only  if  29  or  more  parents  in  a  district  request  one,  and  only  if 
the  children  are  10  years  old  or  older,  if  they  already  possess  good  English 
skills,  or  if  they  are  special  needs  students.  It  would  forbid  any  non-English 
instructions  in  the  classroom  for  anyone  under  10  years  old,  outlawing  inno¬ 
vative  two-way  bilingual  programs,  foreign  language  instructions  for  stu¬ 
dents  under  10  years  old,  and  even  Gloria  Tuchman’s  own  “structured- 
immersion  program.”  (In  her  first  grade  class,  Tuchman  uses  native  lan¬ 
guage  to  clarify  instructions,  has  the  assistance  of  bilingual  aides,  and  stu¬ 
dents  typically  remain  in  the  program  for  more  than  one  year.) 

Why  are  language  minorities  in  California  supporting  the  Unz  ini¬ 
tiative? 

Contrary  to  what  is  reported  in  the  media,  there  is  no  substantial  support 
from  any  Asian  American  or  Latino  leadership  or  organization  in  California. 
Those  purported  community  leaders  who  are  speaking  out  are  mostly  con¬ 
servative  Republicans  representing  their  own  ideological  interests.  The  pop¬ 
ular  support  from  Asian  American  and  Latino  voters  as  shown  by  the  polls 
reflects  public  misconceptions  of  what  bilingual  education  is  and  the  reality 
of  a  lack  of  political  will  to  provide  services  for  limited-English-proficient 
students  in  California.  Unz  is  capitalizing  on  the  disappointments  of  many 
language  minorities  in  California  with  their  children’s  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  The  reality  is  that  most  districts  have  not  implemented  bilingual 
education.  Of  the  1.4  million  LEP  students,  only  30  percent  of  them  are  in 
bona  fide  bilingual  programs  where  they  are  taught  by  bilingual  teachers.  Of 
the  30  percent,  only  15  percent  are  receiving  services  from  teachers  with  full 
credentials. 

What  are  its  implications  for  bilingual  education  programs  here? 

Opponents  of  bilingual  education,  both  locally  and  nationally,  are  already 
using  the  popularity  of  the  California  initiative  as  a  rallying  cry  to  push  for 
similar  changes  here  in  Massachusetts.  Publicly,  conservative  critics  such  as 
Mass.  Board  of  Education  member  Abagail  Thernstrom  (also  an  advisory 
board  member  of  the  Center  for  Equal  Opportunity)  has  mentioned  that  the 
Unz  initiative  would  lead  the  way  to  the  dismantling  of  bilingual  education 
here. 

In  the  past,  community  organizing  efforts  have  been  successful  in  defeat¬ 
ing  previous  anti-bilingual  education  initiatives  in  Massachusetts.  However, 
under  the  backdrop  of  the  California  initiative,  the  continual  dominance  of 
the  anti-bilingual  ideologues  on  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  apparent  willingness  of  members  of  the  legislative  leadership  to  ‘look  at” 
the  status  quo  of  bilingual  education,  we  may  face  a  formidable  challenge  to 
protect  bilingual  education  here. 

What  could  we  do  to  protect  and  strengthen  bilingual  education  in 
Massachusetts? 

*  We  will  need  a  well-coordinated  comprehensive  public  education  cam¬ 
paign  for  bilingual  education  to  counter  the  negative  misinformation  being 
promulgated  by  the  various  right  wing  forces,  and  to  counter  the  generally 
biased  coverage  of  bilingual  educational  issues  in  the  mainstream  media. 

*  We  must  be  committed  to  advocacy  at  the  local  levels.  The  Board’s  action 
deregulating  bilingual  education  and  the  public  policy  trend  toward  local 
control  illustrate  the  importance  of  organizing  on  the  local  level.  Instead  of 
relying  on  regulations  or  mandates,  it  will  be  up  to  local  community  advoca¬ 
cy  efforts  to  protect  and  improve  the  status  of  local  programs. 

*  We  must  not  accept  the  status  quo.  State  policymakers  and  our  local 
school  districts  have  been  slow  in  examining  ways  to  improve  our  current 
programs.  Using  the  recommendations  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Study 
Commission  as  a  guide,  we  must  highlight  areas  where  we  need  to  strength¬ 
en  bilingual  education  in  our  advocacy  efforts,  including  such  suggestions  as 
whole  school  collaborations,  strengthening  parental  involvement,  improving 
professional  development  for  mainstream  as  well  as  bilingual  teachers 
improving  standards  and  accountabilities,  etc. 

Yes,  we  do  need  to  improve  and  strengthen  bilingual  education  programs 
here  in  Massachusetts;  but  the  sledge  hammer  approach  offered  by  Unz  a 
man  who  is  more  committed  to  his  own  political  agenda  than  to  education  is 
not  the  answer 

For  more  information,  please  contact:  Mass.  English  Plus  Coalition  19« 
High  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110,  (Tel.)  617-457-8885. 

(Tom  Louie  is  director  of  Mass.  English  Plus  Coalition  and  a  Member  of 
Superintendent  Thomas  Payzant’s  Task  Force  on  Bilingual  Education.) 


Bilingual  students  at  the  Josiah  Quincy  School  in  Boston 
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Taking  Action  Against  a  Silent  Famine 


By  Cecilia  Wong 

Occasionally,  when  you  walk  by  the  train  station  at  Harvard  Square, 
you  may  come  across  a  group  of  Asian  American  students  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  pictures  of  starving  children  from  North  Korea.  Other 
tunes  you  may  find  the  same  group  in  Copley  Square,  answering  questions 
about  the  famine  and  what  people  can  do  to  alleviate  it. 

The  hunger  in  North  Korea  that  began  in  the  summer  of  1995  has  claimed 
millions  of  fives  and  generated  an  outpouring  of  world-wide  support  for 
humanitarian  aid.  The  Boston  Campaign  for  North  Korea  Famine  Relief  and 
many  academic,  social,  religious,  and  student  organizations  in  the  Boston 
area  are  working  together  to  educate  and  provide  relief  to  victims  of  the  food 
crisis  currently  ravaging  the  country. 

Last  June,  the  same  group  staged  a  demonstration  in  front  of  Harvard 
University  when  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  graduation  ceremony  at  Harvard.  Their  goal  was  to  draw 
attention  to  the  famine  in  North  Korea  as  a  humanitarian  issue  rather  than 
a  political  one.  This  April,  they  kicked  off  their  first  major  fund-raising  event 
with  a  Walk-A-Thon,  drawing  200  student  participants  from  the  area’s  10 
student  organizations. 

On  that  cloudy,  drizzly  Saturday  morning,  the  walking  group  gathered  at 
Larz  Anderson  Bridge  in  Cambridge,  across  from  JFK  Memorial  Park. 
Wearing  sneakers  and  gray-colored  T-shirts  that  read  “Walk-A-Thon  for 
North  Korea  Famine  Relief,”  the  participants  marched  through  the  streets, 
at  times  under  heavy  rain.  ‘It  started  raining  hard,  but  I  think  everyone 
stayed,”  said  Tae-hui  Kim,  a  student  organizer  of  the  event  who  added  that 
there  were  Korean  drums  along  the  way  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  partic¬ 
ipants. 

‘We  crossed  the  BU  Bridge,  made  a  loop  and  came  back  to  Larz  Anderson 
Bridge,  from  where  we  started,  which  is  a  total  distance  of  about  six  miles  or 
10  kilometers,”  Kim  said.  ‘We  raised  about  $11,000,  and  we  were  very  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  raised  so  much  money.” 

Kim  said  they  have  organized  other  fund-raising  events,  but  this  was  the 
biggest  so  far.  It  was  also  the  first  tune  that  10  student  organizations  came 
together  to  organize  such  an  event. 

The  money  they  raised  will  be  sent  to  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Program  (UNWF),  Kim  said.  “We  have  to  channel  the  money  through  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC),  because  the  United  States  is 
Still  imposing  an  embargo  against  North  Korea,  and  AFSC  is  serving  as  a 
clearing  house,”  she  explained. 


said. 

Moon  maintains  that  widespread  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  physically 
and  mentally  debilitating.  Once  the  damage  is  done,  he  said,  you  can’t 
reverse  it.  “Babies  and  small  children  are  at  greater  risk,”  he  continued, 
adding  that  observers  estimate  that  the  North  Korea  famine  has  so  far 
claimed  millions  of  fives. 

When  you  know  someone  needs  blood,  you  don’t  just  stand  around,  Moon 
said.  While  the  Washington  Post  suggests  withholding  aid  until  the  North 
Korean  government  has  agreed  to  compromise,  Moon  suggested  that  such  an 
approach  would  be  irresponsible. 

“Let’s  remember  that  withholding  aid  ...  is  a  punishment  against  millions 
of  people,”  Moon  said.  ‘We  can’t  wait  around  for  our  government  to  take  offi¬ 
cial  action.”  After  all,  he  added,  the  US  government’s  Korean  policy  was  an 
example  of  political  brinkmanship  in  which  the  threat  of  disaster  was  used 
to  extract  concessions. 

The  Boston  Campaign  for  North  Korea  Famine  Relief  can  make  a  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fives  of  the  23  million  of  people,  he  said.  Thirty-five  dollars, 
for  instance,  will  feed  three  families  for  a  month. 

An  Academic’s  View 


Teach-in  at  Harvard 


Besides  the  Walk-A-Thon  fund-raising  event,  the  Boston  Campaign  for 
North  Korea  Famine  Relief  also  held  its  first  educational  teach-in  on 
the  Korean  famine  at  Harvard  University  in  April. 

Moderated  by  Boston  Campaign  member  Ramsay  Idem  and  drawing  an 
audience  of  about  150  people, -the  lecture  titled  “A  Silent  Famine  in  North 
Korea:  A  Call  for  Action”  focused  on  the  events  leading  up  to  the  food  crisis 
in  North  Korea,  the  geopolitics  of  the  food  crisis  in  North  Korea,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development  and  long-term  solutions  to  the  famine  crisis  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  in  North  Korea. 

Accompanied  by  slides  showing  small  children  with  “bony  limbs”  and  “dis¬ 
tended  bellies,”  Orson  Moon  presented  a  gruesome  picture  of  a  country 
plagued  by  malnutrition  and  hunger.  Vice  president  of  the  Asian  Pacific 
American  Agenda  Coalition  (APAAC),  Moon  also  works  for  Grassroots 
International  in  Boston.  He  said  the  chronicle  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
current  food  crisis  in  North  Korea  reads  like  a  “chronicle  of  plague.” 

In  1990  North  Korea’s  economy  was  hit  hard  when  the  former  Soviet  Union 
ceased  to  supply  the  country  with  oil  and  trade  goods,  adversely  affecting  its 
hydropower  industry  and  agriculture.  In  1995  hail  storms  followed  by  severe 
flooding  devastated  North  Korea’s  primary  agricultural  region.  International 
observers  estimated  it  would  take  a  decade  to  repair  rural  infrastructures, 
including  dams,  irrigation  canals  and  grain  storage  facilities.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  North  Korean  government  issued  an  appeal  for  inter¬ 
national  assistance.  It’s  appeal,  however,  met  with  a  dismal  response. 

In  1996,  the  country  was  again  beset  by  severe  flooding,  the  worst  of  the 
century.  As  North  Korea  braced  itself  to  recover  from  the  losses  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  it  was  hit  by  floods  that  destroyed  its  hopes  for  a  bumper  harvest 
to  replenish  depleted  grain  stocks. 

By  early  1997,  international  agencies  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure  aid, 
warning  of  an  impending  disaster  of  historic  proportions.  Malnutrition  had 
become  widespread,  and  diseases  such  as  cholera  had  begun  to  rear  their 
ugly  heads  in  a  population  whose  immune  systems  had  already  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  hunger. 

In  1997,  North  Korea  was  spared  the  heavy  rains  of  1995  and  1996.  This 
time,  however,  no  rain  came  at  all,  leading  to  drought  in  the  agricultural 
community.  Food  stocks  became  depleted  in  June,  leaving  the  country  total¬ 
ly  dependent  on  humanitarian  aid  Then,  in  late  summer,  a  tidal  wave  inun¬ 
dated  some  of  the  country’s  best  harvest  land  By  mid-August,  UNICEF  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  80,000  children  under  the  age  of  6  were  suffering  from 
"severe  malnutrition.” 

The  food  crisis  progressed  to  famine  With  North  Korean  food  stocks 
approaching  depletion,  the  UN  World  Food  Program  placed  this  year’s  food 
shortage  at  one  million  tons  and  appealed  for  $378  million  in  humanitarian 
aid  to  make  up  the  difference  During  the  worst  stretches  of  the  famine,  the 
official  rice  ration  has  fallen  to  100  grams  per  day,  less  than  half  a  cup  This 
ration,  especially  for  children,  mpans  “debilitation”  and  “slow  death.”  Moon 


Also  speaking  at  the  teach-in  was  Bruce  Cumings,  a  history  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  argued  that  the  famine  in  North  Korea 
is  a  1990s  humanitarian  crisis  that  is  solvable.  He  noted,  however, 
that  of  the  60  to  65  nations  that  have  been  scourged  by  war,  human  dis¬ 
placement,  hunger  and  disease  since  1993,  stalemates  in  ongoing  civil  wars 
have  played  a  big  role  in  making  these  problems  more  severe.  This  has  been 
true  in  countries  such  as  Afghanistan,  Angola  and  Somalia. 

North  Korea,  however,  has  been  involved  in  the  world’s  most  stalemated 
conflict,  Cumings  pointed  out.  While  arms  were  laid  down  to  stop  the  war  in 
1953,  the  conflicts  between  North  and  South  Korea,  and  between  North 
Korea  and  the  United  States  have  yet  to  be  resolved.  America,  for  example, 
has  maintained  an  embargo  against  North  Korea  since  the  Korean  War, 
Cumings  added. 

Unlike  Somalia,  Angola  or  other  African  nations  where  there  have  been 
humanitarian  crises  in  the  1990s,  North  Korea  has  a  state  that  controls  its 
territory,  Cumings  noted.  Unlike  a  number  of  African  countries,  North 
Korea  has  historically  been  able  to  feed,  inoculate,  and  raise  the  health  stan¬ 
dard  of  its  people,  essentially  to  the  level  of  South  Korea,  he  said. 

Cumings  said  the  fife  expectancy  of  North  Koreans  earlier  in  the  decade 
was  very  high  by  international  standards.  “We’re  not  dealing  with  a  regime 
that  has  no  mechanism  in  place  to  feed  its  people,  to  ensure  their  health  and 
to  inoculate  children  against  disease,”  he  said,  adding  that  the  resurgence  of 
cholera  in  North  Korea  is  a  tragedy. 

In  the  recent  past,  North  Korea  had  been  a  highly  effective  and  sovereign 
state,  Cumings  said.  “If  we  could  find  some  way  to  break  the  log-jam  and  get 
aid  to  them,  especially  with  a  strong  American  effort,  it  really  would  solve 
the  problem,”  he  said. 

“Now  we  have  a  humanitarian  crisis  which  can  be  solved  for  a  small  expen¬ 
diture  of  money,”  Cumings  said.  South  Korea  has  received  a  $57  billion 
bailout  package  from  the  IMF,  but  a  financial  package  of  $1  billion  or  $2  bil¬ 
lion  would  help  solve  many  of  North  Korea’s  problems,  especially  the  famine, 
he  pointed  out. 

“It  pains  me  to  see  these  pictures  [of  starving  children],”  Cumings  said, 
“and  to  hear  people  talk  about  North  Korea’s  famine”  because  it’s  such  a  solv¬ 
able  problem 

He  said  if  politics  stands  in  the  way  of  resolving  the  current  food  crisis  in 
North  Korea,  then  people  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  create  awareness 
of  the  crisis  and  to  make  the  US  government  do  something  about  the  famine 
Cumings  blamed  the  US  media  for  failing  to  help  the  American  public 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  North  Korea,  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  who  have  died  of  starvation  and  in  expressing  heart  felt  interest  in 
the  problem  itself  He  pointed  out  that  much  media  attention  focuses  on 
whether  the  food  aid  is  being  diverted  to  the  military.  Cumings  said  it’s  nat¬ 
ural  to  assume  that  the  North  Korean  government  is  feeding  its  military. 

Currently,  there  is  a  four-way  dialogue  between  North  and  South  Korea, 
China  and  the  United  States,  Cumings  said  The  four-power  talks  are  much 
more  important  than  what  the  media  suggests,  he  explained  From  an 
Continued  on  naee  4 
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international  standpoint,  it  is  essential  to  end  the  North/South  divisions 
through  a  peace  treaty.  Such  a  solution  would  allow  the  huge  armies  facing 
each  other  along  the  demilitarized  zone  to  be  pulled  back  and  reduced. 

The  Younger  Generation  Responds 

Chong-Ae  Yu,  an  ex-coordinator  of  the  Asian  desk  at  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  Boston,  said  that  when  she  first 
received  a  call  for  help  from  the  North  Korean  government,  she  imme¬ 
diately  got  in  touch  with  the  food  agencies,  the  media,  and  others.  “I  covered 
the  major  cities  in  the  United  States,  South  Korea  and  Japan  during  a  three- 
month  period,  “  she  added. 

Yu,  the  creator  of  the  Korean  Famine  Program,  is  currently  exploring 
strategies  for  agricultural  rehabilitation  in  North  Korea  in  consultation  with 
the  International  Security  Program  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Yu  said  she  has  learned  that  the  younger  generation  -  those  below  age  35 
-  has  responded  to  the  food  crisis  in  North  Korea  in  a  much  more  flexible 
way.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  South  Korean  American  community,  Yu 
said.  “Those  are  the  levels  of  people  who  become  involved,  and  they’re  the 
ones  who  took  on  the  leadership  role,  and  all  I  did  is  to  provide  information,” 
she  added.  “So  I  used  the  Internet  extensively,  and  got  help  from  everybody 
and  it  quickly  became  their  project.” 

To  give  the  audience  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  famine  in  North  Korea, 
Yu  provided  a  detailed  account  of  the  food  aid  to  North  Korea  between  1997 
and  1998. 

According  to  Yu,  in  January  1998,  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Program  had  raised  more  than  $378  million  to  purchase  about  658,000  tons 
of  food  for  4.5  million  people,  but  North  Korea  has  a  population  of  23  million 
people.  Although  it  is  the  largest  emergency  operation  in  Korean  history,  Yu 
said,  the  food  shortage  in  North  Korea  for  1997  and  1998  is  estimated  to  be 
between  1.5  million  and  1.95  million  tons. 

Between  1997  and  1998,  N.  Korea  imported  1.8  to  2  million  tons  of  food, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  aid.  The  largest  supplier  was  China,  which  provided 
between  800,000  to  1  million  tons  of  grain,  both  in  aid  and  through  commer¬ 
cial  and  border  trade.  Other  contributors  included  the  US,  South  Korea,  and 
the  European  Union.  The  total  US  contribution  of  $64.5  million  in  1997 
equaled  11.7  percent  of  the  estimated  annual  food  shortage;  this  figure  falls 
short  of  the  standard  US  commitment  of  33  percent  made  during  most 
famine  crises.  In  1997,  the  European  Commission  donated  a  total  of  about 


$55.1  million  or  10  percent  of  the  total  food  need. 

Statistics  on  the  amount  of  food  received  by  North  Korea  refer  to  donations 
as  humanitarian  aid,  Yu  said.  ‘It  has  been  a  focal  point  of  debate,  she  added. 
“Right  and  left,  up  and  down,  and  from  every  side.”  While  every  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  representative,  and  country  has  its  own  figures,  a  con¬ 
sensus  is  emerging  about  the  tragedy.  “But,  it’s  only  after  millions  of  people 
have  died  in  the  course  of  two  years  that  we  are  at  this  point,’  \  u  said, 
adding  that  is  the  most  telling  sign  of  how  grave  the  famine  situation  is  in 
North  Korea. 

She  said  apart  from  the  natural  disasters  that  have  plagued  the  country 
since  the  beginning  of  1995,  the  nuclear  confrontation  in  1994  between  North 
Korea  and  the  United  States  also  played  a  role  in  its  declining  economy.  US 
economic  sanctions  against  North  Korea  have  turned  it  into  a  pariah  state, 
cutting  it  off  from  economic  transactions  with  other  countries.  The  second 
factor  that  undermines  North  Korea’s  economy  is  the  country’s  continued 
military  build-up.  The  country  hasn’t  reduced  its  military  spending  since  the 
Korean  War.  At  the  same  time,  the  South  Korean  government  has  used  food 
as  a  weapon,  and  the  United  States  has  followed  suit. 

Yu  said  the  long-term  solution  to  North  Korea’s  famine  problem  involves 
lifting  the  economic  sanctions  against  North  Korea  gradually,  and  offering 
them  an  economic  package.  “We  can  offer  the  same  amount  of  $57  billion  ... 
to  North  Korea,  an  economic  package  that  they  can’t  refuse,”  she  said.  Yu 
suggested  that  the  US  should  grant  North  Korea  “most  favored  nation”  trad¬ 
ing  status,  arguing  that  it  would  allow  its  light  industry  -  driven  by  a  highly 
disciplined  and  educated  labor  force  -  to  take  off.  The  transformation  would 
begin  with  the  agricultural  industry,  which  would  in  turn  end  up  stimulat¬ 
ing  other  sectors  of  the  North  Korean  economy.  “It’s  one  way  the  country  can 
quickly  come  around,”  she  said. 

Yu  concluded  that  people  in  North  Korea  are  dying  in  astronomical  num¬ 
bers  every  day,  especially  small  children.  “I  can’t  (over)emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sending  food  and  money  right  away,  as  we’re  dealing  with  the  long¬ 
term  solutions,”  she  said. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  make  a  donation,  should  send  a  check  payable  to 
AFSC  (American  Friends  Service  Committee)  to  the  Boston  Campaign  for 
North  Korea  Famine  Relief,  P.O.  Box  470556,  Brookline,  MA  02147.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  contact  the  Boston  Campaign  for  North  Korea  Famine 
Relief  at  617-552-4108. 


There's  something  new  in  health  insurance  for 
people  who  don't  have  health  insurance. 
It's  called  the  Boston  Medical  Center 
HealthNet  Plan.  It's  free  to  those  who  qualify 
for  MassHealth  benefits.  It  lets  you  choose  your 
own  doctor.  And  it  offers  great  benefits,  like 
free  over-the-counter  medicines  and  a  24-hour, 
7-day-a-week  member  services  hotline.  And 
even  if  you  lose  your  MassHealth  eligibility, 
HealthNet  providers  will  continue  to  provide 
your  health  care.  Make  the  Boston  Medical 
Center  HealthNet  Plan  your  choice. 

Call  now  for  information: 
1-800-792-4355 


Participating  sites:  Codman  Square  Health  Center  •  Dorchester  House  Multi-Service  Center  •  East  Boston  Neighborhood  Health  Center  •  Harvard  Street 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  •  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  •  Mattapan  Community  Health  Center  •  Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center  •  South  Boston 
Community  Health  Center  *  South  End  Community  Health  Center  •  Upham's  Comer  Health  Center  •  Whittier  Street  Neighborhood  Health  Center  •  Boston  Medical  Center 
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Korean  Famine  Hits  Close  to  Home 


By  Cecilia  Wong 


Orson  Moon,  a  Korean  American  political 
activist  and  speaker  at  the  recent  student 
teach-in  on  the  North  Korean  famine  at 
Harvard  University,  was  bom  in  America  and 
grew  up  in  Michigan.  But  concern  for  the  plight  of 
Korean  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  has 
been  a  major  focus  of  his  life  in  recent  months. 

When  his  parents  first  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1959, 
they  believed  they  were  leaving 
South  Korea  for  good,  intent  on 
starting  a  new  life  in  America. 

They  felt  that  South  Korea  was 
neither  a  forward-thinking 
country  nor  a  safe  one  in  the 
years  following  the  Korean 
War. 

Growing  up  in  America, 

Moon  remembers  hearing  his 
parents  speak  Korean,  but  says 
they  didn’t  try  teach  him  the 
language,  believing  that  it’s 
difficult  to  master  two  lan¬ 
guages.  They  felt  he  would  be 
better  off  learning  just  one  - 
and  that  would  be  English. 

Three  decades  later,  Moon 
admitted  that  not  being  able  to 
speak  Korean  limits  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  close  ties  with 
people  from  South  Korea,  espe- 


Orson  Moon 


dally  since  he  is  a  political  activist  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity. 

“The  barrier  is  definitely  there,”  he  said.  ‘The 
issue  is  strangely  familiar  and  aggravating.” 
Although  the  language  sounds  perfectly  normal  to 
his  ear,  Moon  said,  he  is  surprised  that  he  can’t 
pick  up  a  few  more  words.  Most  of  the  meetings 
that  he  has  attended  have  been  conducted  in 
Korean. 

Learning  Korean  is  definitely  on  his  agenda, 
Moon  said,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  finding  the  time  to 
do  it.  Moon  says  his  attitude  towards  education 
has  also  changed,  explaining  that  if  he  has  chil¬ 
dren  someday,  he  will  encourage  them  to  learn 
Korean.  When  he  was  growing  up  in  Michigan, 
there  were  limited  resources  to  learn  Korean. 

A  second  generation  Korean  American  in  his 
early  30s,  Moon  said  his  interest  in  North  Korea  is 
a  function  of  several  things,  one  being  the  current 
situation  in  North  Korea.  It’s  an  issue  that 
appeals  to  him  largely  because  of  his  interest  in 
his  own  ethnicity.  While  he  was  growing  up  in  the 
Midwest,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  Koreans  liv¬ 
ing  nearby.  It  was  these  people  who  formed  the 
basis  of  his  parents’  social  circle.  Even  today,  the 
Korean  population  in  Massachusetts  is  pretty 
much  scattered.  ‘Td  say  that  there  are  about 
10,000  Koreans  who  are  currently  living  m 

Massachusetts,”  he  said. 

In  1993,  in  an  attempt  to  explore  his  own  cul¬ 
tural  roots,  Moon  hooked  up  with  Ramsey  Liem, 
an  active  member  of  the  Boston  Campaign  for 
North  Korea  Famine  Relief.  The  current  group  is 
an  outgrowth  of  a  former  organization  called 
Korean-Americans  for  Progressive  Action,  which 
arose  in  response  to  the  LA.  not. 

According  to  Moon,  in  the  wake  of  the  not,  there 
were  no  coherent  voices  coming  from  the  Korean- 
American  community  in  LA..  The  group  provided 
a  voice  for  the  Korean-Amencan  community  m  the 
Boston  area  and  was  meant  to  help  its  ^members 
put  recent  events  into  perspective.  We  also 
attempted  to  form  connections  with  the  African- 
American  community,”  Moon  said,  adding  that 


Boston  hasn’t  the  same  kind  of  volatile  cultural 
climate  that  sparked  the  riot  in  L.A. 

“I  constantly  negotiate  and  renegotiate  my 
boundaries  as  Korean  American,”  said  Moon,  who 
often  finds  himself  struggling  to  understand  his 
own  connection  to  his  Korean  background. 

When  Moon’s  parents  first  came  to  America 
there  were  approximately  10,000  Korean  families 
living  in  this  country.  T  believe  there  was  still  an 
immigration  quota  on  Asians  in  the  late  50s,” 

Moon  said.  Most  of  the 
Koreans  came  to  the 
United  States  during  the 
70s  and  80s,  and  by  then, 
his  parents  had  been  in 
this  country  for  20  years, 
he  added. 

South  Korea  is  a 
different  country  today 
than  it  was  20  years  ago, 
Moon  said.  In  the  years 
preceding  his  parents’ 
arrival  here  South  Korea 
had  just  passed  through 
the  trauma  of  the 
Japanese  occupation. 
Two  decades  ago,  South 
Korea  was  still  a  develop¬ 
ing  country.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  it’s  a  modem  indus¬ 
trialized  state.  Koreans 
now  think  highly  of  their 
country,  says  Moon,  who 
doesn’t  identify  with  his 
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Koreaness  simply  because  of  South  Korea’s  eco¬ 
nomic  stature.  ‘Tm  not  a  product  of  America 
either,”  he  added,  explaining  that  none  of  these 
descriptions  accurately  describes  his  outlook. 

Moon  said  he  continues  to  feel  a  connection  with 
family  history  and  cultural  heritage  that  has  been 
passed  down  to  him  by  his  parents.  “When  some¬ 
thing  like  the  famine  situation  developed  in  North 
Korea,  I  have  an  understanding  of  its  genetic  lin¬ 
eage,”  Moon  said. 

Moon’s  father  was  bom  in  Seoul  and  grew  up  in 
S.  Korea,  while  his  mother  was  bom  in  Northern 
Korea  and  moved  to  Southern  Korea  when  she 
was  still  a  child,  Moon  said.  ‘It’s  true  of  both  my 
parents,  both  came  from  North  Korea,”  he  added. 
“When  my  parents  were  growing  up,  Korea  was 
one  country,  not  split  up  like  it  is  now 

“It  wasn’t  such  an  odd  thing  that  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  from  North  Korea  married  my  grandmother 
from  South  Korea,”  Moon  said.  “The  fact  that 
there  are  two  Koreas,  it’s  imposed  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  by  outside  forces,  the  East-West  conflict,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,”  he  added.  “The  divi¬ 
sion  of  North  and  South  is  not  motivated  by  inter¬ 
nal  politics .” 


Korean  in  America 


In  America  Asians  are  often  viewed  as  foreign¬ 
ers,  even  if  they  are  bom  here,  Moon  said.  One 
reasons  why  some  Asian  Americans  have 
become  extremely  patriotic  in  the  US  is  to  prove 
that  they  are  Americans.  They  tend  to  distance 
themselves  from  anything  that  would  threaten 
that  image.  It’s  a  self-defense  mechanism,  Moon 
explained.  They  want  to  make  an  explicit  state¬ 
ment  about  their  identity  in  response  to  their 
implicit  disqualification  as  Americans.  “But  I 
don’t  buy  into  this  kind  of  absolute  patriotism,”  he 
asserted.  “From  my  standpoint,  things  are  broad¬ 
er  than  that.” 

In  many  ways,  today’s  cultural  environment 
tends  to  see  race  relations  in  terms  of  black  and 
white,  Moon  said.  For  instance,  if  you  flip  on  the 


TV  or  go  to  a  movie,  you  see  Asians  on  the  screen, 
but  they’re  not  Asian  Americans.  During  the 
recent  winter  Olympics,  for  example,  when 
Michelle  Kwan  was  beaten  by  a  white  figure 
skater,  an  MSNBC  headline  read:  “American 
Beats  Kwan.”  The  headline  suggested  that  Kwan 
wasn’t  American,  even  though  she  was  bom  here, 
he  said.  Of  course,  this  cultural  attitude  can  be 
extended  further  to  the  recent  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  political  fund-raising  within  the  Asian 
community  in  which  illegal  fund-raising  wasn’t 
distinguished  from  legal  money  raised  by  Asian 
Americans,  Moon  said.  Subsequently,  any  Asian- 
sounding  donors  came  under  suspicion. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  Moon  explains,  his 
parents  have  tried  to  maintain  a  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  neither  associating  themselves  politi¬ 
cally  with  South  Korea,  nor  narrowly  defining 
themselves  as  Americans.  ‘Throughout  their 
fives,  my  parents  have  strived  to  see  themselves 
as  world  citizens,  reaching  beyond  their  immedi¬ 
ate  political  affiliations,”  Moon  said.  “Both  of 
them  have  a  great  deal  of  integrity;  neither  one  of 
them  believe  in  waving  the  flags  to  ingratiate 
themselves.”  In  other  words,  they  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  about  identifying  themselves  as  either 
Korean  or  American,  he  said.  “They  know  who 
they  are  and  where  they  are  from,  and  they  aren’t 
bigots,”  he  added. 

When  his  parents  heard  that  he  was  involved  in 
Asian  activity,  they  were  very  pleased,  Moon  said. 
His  mother,  in  particular,  saw  it  as  a  valuable 
experience  -  an  effort  to  develop  a  broader  cultur¬ 
al  identity. 

“And  when  I  refuse  to  identify  myself  strictly  as 
one  thing  or  the  other,  it  has  to  do  with  the  reali¬ 
ty,”  said  Moon,  who  added  that  he  understands 
the  way  the  process  of  denial  works.  Saying  he 
finds  a  redeeming  quality  in  reclaiming  his 
Korean  cultural  roots,  Moon  now  feels  comfortable 
with  his  Korea  American  identity. 

While  most  of  Moon’s  extended  family  are  still  in 
North  Korea,  the  Cold  War  has  made  it  impossible 
for  bim  to  visit  his  relatives  there  His  grandfa¬ 
ther,  who  is  from  Ham-hoong  province  in  North 
Korea,  was  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  to  leave 
the  family’s  northern  farm  to  venture  south. 

When  Moon  sees  pictures  of  people  from  North 
Korea,  he  feels  a  connection  with  them.  “There 
are  people  from  North  Korea  that  I  haven  t  met 
because  of  the  current  political  division  between 
North  and  South  Korea,”  Moon  said.  “I  don’t  know 
them  personally,  but  I  have  a  feeling  for  them. 
He  said  it’s  like  reaching  for  a  phantom  leg  that 
has  been  amputated.  You  just  you  keep  reaching 
for  it.  That’s  “what  it  feels  like  to  be  cut  off  from 
these  relatives,”  Moon  lamented. 

As  administrative  coordinator  at  Grassroots 
International,  Moon  said  part  of  his  motivation  to 
act  on  the  famine  crisis  comes  from  his  interest  in 
seeking  social  justice  and  striving  to  correct  social 
&buS6S. 

Moon  said  he  wants  people  to  understand  the 
political  climate  surrounding  the  North  Korean 
famine  issue.  If  people  understand  the  magnitude 
of  the  suffering  and  realize  that  maybe  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  people  have  starved  to  death,  they  may  be 
more  willing  to  act.  He  said  concerned  people  can 
contact  elected  officials  to  pressure  the  US  gov¬ 
ernment  to  open  up  channels  for  aid  and  to  end 
the  embargo  against  North  Korea.  An  end  to  the 
embargo,  he  said,  will  lead  to  increased  trade  and 
a  stronger  agricultural  base.  He  suggested  that 
people  can  also  help  by  contributing  money  and 
time  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  World  Food 
Program. 


On  the  Cover:  Informational 
display  on  the  North  Korean 
famine. 
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The  lax  legislation  which  was  signed  into 
law  earlier  this  year  impacted  serveral 
areas  of  the  tax  code  including: 

*  IRAs 

*  Capital  Gains 

*  Estates 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  all  of  the 
changes  that  could  help  you  and  your 
family,  now  and  in  the  future?  If  you'd 
like  more  information  on  how  the  new  tax 
law  can  benefit  you,  call  the  Met  Life 
Representative  listed  below.  We’ll  help 
ou  learn  the  ropes! 


GET  A  JUMP  ON  THE 
NEW  TAX  LAW  WITH 
METLIFE 


Bobby  Lau,  LUTCF 
Financial  Planner 


MetLife 


HELPIN6  YOU  MALE  SENSE  Of  IT  ALL 
99  Chauncy  Street,  Suite  600,  Boston,  MA  02111 
Tel:  (617)  292-0888  x  128  Fax:  (617)  482-8966 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  NY 
9708229T  (XFL,  UT)  MLIC-LP 


Litigation  Legal  Assistant 

Harvard  University’s  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  seeks  a  legal  assistant 
with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  civil 
litigation  experience.  Responsibilities 
include  document  review  and 
management  legal  and  factual  research, 
and  deposition  and  trial  prep  work. 
Familiarity  with  State  and  Federal 
practice,  discovery  and  trial  processes, 
and  computerized  document 
management  required.  Candidates  must 
have  a  Bachelor's  degree,  be  detail 
oriented.  and  possess  excellent 

organizational  skills.  Salary 

commensurate  with  experience. 

Send  resume  to:  Office  Administrator, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  1350 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Holyoke 

Center  980,  Cambridge,  MA  02138. 


Division  of  Student  Affairs 

Associate  Dean/Director  of  Residential  Life 


Nominations  and  applications  are  being  sought  for  the  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Life/Director  of 
Residential  Life  position.  Northeastern  University,  nationally  recognized  for  its  cooperative  education 
program,  is  a  private,  non-sectarian  university  located  in  the  heart  of  historic  Boston.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  city's  thriving  educational  and  cultural  life,  is  dedicated  to  excellence  in  research  and 
scholarship,  and  highly  committed  to  individual  and  community  needs.  Northeastern  is  dedicated  to 
fostering  gender  equity,  cultural,  and  ethnic  diversity  among  its  faculty,  staff  and  is  proud  of  its  diverse 
student/resident  population. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  The  Associate  Dean/Director  of  Residential  Life  reports  to  the  Dean  of  Student  Life 
and  has  leadership  and  management  responsibilities  for  the  University's  residence  hall  system  with  an 
overall  occupancy  capacity  of  approximately  4,000  beds  and  supervises  a  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  33  and  over  1 30  para-professionals. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  Master's  degree,  Doctorate  preferred,  in  Higher 
Education  Administration,  Student  Development  Administration,  Business,  or  a  related  field  with  a 
minimum  of  ten  (10)  years  of  progressively  responsible  experiences  in  housing/residential  life, 
constructiorvfrehabilitation,  operational  management,  financial  planning/budget  development,  marketing, 
innovative  leadership,  a  sound  student  development  philosophy,  excellent  written  and  oral  skills,  directing 
organizational  growth,  ability  to  articulate  and  provide  a  clear  vision  of  a  successful  Residential  Life 
program,  demonstrated  creativity  and  resourcefulness  in  achieving  goals,  history  of  active  involvement  in 
professional  organizations,  and  demonstrated  commitment  to  working  with  diverse  student  populations. 


Salary  for  this  non-tenured  position  will  be  commensurate  with  qualifications;  range  begins  at  $53,250. 
August  1,  1998  is  the  anticipated  starting  date.  For  initial  consideration,  applications  and  credentials  are 
due  by  June  5,  1998.  However,  applications  will  continue  to  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled. 

APPLICATIONS:  Interested  candidates  should  submit  a  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  the  names, 
addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  five  (5)  references,  including  present  supervisor,  to:  Ms.  Jacinta 
Laval  lee,  Search  Coordinator,  Northeastern  University,  104  Ell  Hall,  360  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  021 1 S. 

Northeastern  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action, 

Title  IX  institution  committed  to  cultural,  ethnic,  and  racial  diversity. 

|  :M)  Northeastern  University 
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Bentley's  major 
strategic  initiative  is 
to  integrate  our  cam¬ 
pus-wide  strengths 
in  business  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology. 
Bentley  College  is  an 
accredited  institution 
of  approximately 
7,000  students, 
located  in  Waltham, 
MA,  9  miles  west 
of  Boston.  Bentley 
College  offers 
full-time  and 
part-time  programs 
of  studies  for  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate 
and  continuing 
education  students, 
characterized  by  a 
balance  of  business 
and  general  educa¬ 
tion  courses.  At 
Bentley,  we're 
forging  educational 
career  paths  that 
combine  a  tradition 
of  excellence  with  an 
exciting  contemporary 
focus  on  infonnabon 
Technology. 


DATABASE 
ASSISTANT 

Responsible  for  assisting  the  Associate 
Director  and  Sr.  Assistant  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  with  management  of 
the  Banner  financial  system.  Responsibilities 
include  downloading  College  Scholarship 
Service  Profile  data;  revolving  suspended 
records;  loading  data  into  Banner;  manag¬ 
ing  student  profile  and  FAFSA  data;  and 
assisting  financial  aid  staff  and  Senior 
Assistant  Director  in  troubleshooting  and 
revolving  system  problems. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Human 
Resources  Department,  Job  Code: 
LP40545,  Bentley  College,  175  Forest 
Street,  Rauch  Administration  Center, 
Room  217,  Waltham,  MA  02154-4705; 

Fax:  (781)  891-2494;  E-mail: 
position@bentley.edu. 

Bentley  College  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  building 
strength  through 
diversity. 


For  other 
employment 
opportunities, 
call  our  24-hour 
Job  Hotline  at 
(781)  891-2889. 


Associate  Director 

Reach  ( )ut  to  Schools: 
Social  Competency  IVogTam 
Wellesley  C  enters  lor  W  omen 


Wellesley  College  is  currently  seeking  a  full-time  Associate 
Director  for  the  Reach  Out  to  Schools:  Social  Competency  Project 
at  the  Stone  Center.  Primary  responsibilities  indude:  Direct  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Program,  insuring  the  effective 
implementation  of  all  administrative,  fiscal  ana  program  func¬ 
tions.  Provide  leadership  in  management  as  a  member  of  the 
core  management  team.  Responsible  for  finandal  management, 
coordination  of  publications,  marketing  and  public  relations. 
Requirements:  Graduate  degree  in  management,  education,  orga¬ 
nizational  development,  or  equivalent.  Tnree  or  more  years 
it.  Excellent  interpersonal  skills  and 


expenence  in  management, 
dynamic,  collaborative  leadership  skills.  Excellent  organization¬ 
al,  verbal  and  communication  skills.  Flexibility,  ability  to  handle 
multiple  responsibilities  simultaneously  and  attention  to  details. 
Creativity.  Strong  computer  skills:  proficiency  with  Macintosh 
computers  and  Word,  FileMaker  Pro,  Excel,  PowerPoint, 
PageMaker  and  Calendar  Maker. 

If  interested,  send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to:  Patricia  E. 
Basaue,  Associate  Director  of  Human  Resources,  SP15,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley  MA  02181.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled. ' 

Wellesley  College  especially  welcomes  applications 
from  ethnic  minorities. 

P  Wellesley  College 


Full  Time  Faculty  Position 
Mount  Ida  College 
School  of  Science  &  Allied  Health 

Mount  Ida  College,  a  private  coeducational  institution  8  miles  west  of 
Boston,  seeks  a  full  time  faculty  member  for  tenure  track  position  in 
School  ol  Science  &  Allied  Health.  This  position  requires  a  Ph  D.  &  a 
minimum  ol  3  years  teaching  expenence  m  a  college  or  university 
setting.  Suceesstul  candidates  will  have  an  area  of  expertise  in  organic 
&  inorganic  chemistry,  expenence  in  developing  hands-on  experimental 
science  courses  that  emphasize  projects  over  lecture/lab  fonnat,  training 
&  expenence  in  instructional  technology  including  multi-media 
presentation  production,  on-line  instruction  and  two  way  interactive 
video.  Knowledge  &  expenence  in  management  of  OSHA  &  EPA 
guidelines  &  regulations  for  lab  safety  is  also  required  Lab  safety 
officer  certification  a  plus.  Candidates  must  have  a  strong  commitment 
to  teachmg  &  student  development  m  our  mnovative  2+2  institution 
Interest  in  collaborating  with  colleagues  on  new  curriculum  development 
projects  is  desired 

Qualified  candidates,  those  possessing  administrative/management 
experience,  may  be  considered  for  additional  appointment  as  Program 
Director  for  the  Science  Program  Position  will  commence  Fall  1998 

For  consideration,  please  forward  a  current  curriculum  vita  &  letter  of 
interest  by  June  15,  1998  to 

Human  Resources  Office.  Mount  Ida  college 
777 Dedham  St.,  Sewton  Centre.  MA  02159 
An  Equal  Opportunity >  Employer 
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CITY 


Letters 


Developing  Parcel  C 

8  May  1998 

Tear  Residents  of  Chinatown: 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  begun  a 

public  process  to  discuss  possible  uses  for  Parcel  C  - 
the  site  bounded  by  Harrison  Avenue,  and  Oak, 
Tassua  and  Ash  Street.  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino  stood 
>y  the  community  when  it  decided  it  did  not  want  a  park¬ 
ing  garage  on  this  site,  and  he  is  ready  to  stand  by  you 
again  today.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  ideal  time,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  the  present  real  estate  market,  to  unlock  the 
potential  of  this  site  and  create  a  keystone  community 
development  for  Chinatown. 

The  BRA  has  set  up  a  series  of  public  meetings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  community’s  goals  for  this  parcel  and  determine 
some  of  the  details  which  will  be  included  in  a  Request  for 
1  Proposals  (RFP).  An  RFP  is  the  application  to  which 
developers  reply  when  they  want  to  build  a  new  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  contains  details  regarding  usage,  size,  public 
>enefits,  etc.  The  goal  of  these  meetings  is  to  solicit  com¬ 
munity  input  so  that  when  the  BRA  issues  the  RFP,  it 
can  include  as  many  of  the  community’s  suggestions  as 
are  financially  feasible.  We  must  have  a  realistic 
approach  that  ensures  a  project  that  can  actually  get 
built,  and  these  meetings  will  cover  process,  possibilities 
:or  development  and  fiscal  realities. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  May  4,  1998,  at 
Sackler  Hall,  145  Harrison  Avenue.  At  this  meeting,  I 
aid  out  the  community  process  (reiterated  here  in  this 
etter).  and  there  was  a  presentation  by  BRA  staff  on  the 
listory  of  Parcel  C  and  pre- development  work  that  the 
:  5RA  has  done.  We  will  be  compiling  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  provided  in  that  meeting  into  a  newsletter  that  will 
>e  distributed  throughout  the  community  and  made  avail¬ 
able  at  several  community  organizations.  This  newsletter 
will  provide  background  and  a  glossary  of  terms  to  facili¬ 
tate  future  discussion. 

A  second  public  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  14, 
1998,  6:00  p.m.,  again  at  Sackler  Hall,  Auditorium  A.  At 
that  meeting,  BRA  staff  provided  examples  of  possible 
development  proposals,  with  specific  size  and  usage  para¬ 
meters,  and  heard  the  public’s  comments.  Some  examples 
nave  more  affordable  housing  than  others,  some  more 
community  space,  and  some  more  commercial  and  retail 
uses,  but  all  will  be  in  combinations  that  ensure  that  the 
project  is  fiscally  feasible.  This  will  help  turn  our  theory 
nto  practice  and  move  us  closer  to  defining  an  actual  pro¬ 
ject  for  this  site. 

Finally,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  I  will  return  for 
another  community  meeting.  BRA  staff  will  then  take 
public  comments  again  and  use  them  to  help  craft  the 
RFP  by  the  end  of  June.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  the 
BRA  will  be  able  to  identify  the  best  developer  who  will 
then  go  through  design  review  over  the  winter  and  hope¬ 
fully  begin  construction  next  fall.  These  steps  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  addition  to  other  public  meetings  where  residents 
can  comment  on  the  project  and  the  benefits  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  to  Chinatown. 

This  is  a  process  that  requires  extensive  community 
involvement.  Only  by  hearing  the  ideas  of  the  residents 
and  businesses  that  five  in  Chinatown  will  we  be  able  to 
develop  a  project  that  is  truly  beneficial  to  the  communi¬ 
ty.  I  encourage  everyone  to  attend  the  next  public  meet¬ 
ing  and  let  their  ideas  for  Parcel  C  be  heard.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  working  with  all  of  you  in  the  months  to  come. 


City  Set  To  Develop  Parcel  C 


Sincerely, 
Thomas  N. 
Director 


O’Brien 


The  Public  Schools  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 


^Coordinator  of  Special  Education  7-12 

Works  with  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Integrated  Services 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  related  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Chapter  766,  Section  504  and  compliance  with  aU 
regulations.  Provides  leadership  for  School  Teams,  evaluates 
staff,  and  assumes  responsibility  for  supervision,  planning,  and 
coordination  of  programs.  Master  s  degree,  Massachusetts 
Certification  and  three  years  successful  experience  in  Special 
Education  required.  Salary':  Up  to  $74,180  (205  days)  dependent 
upon  experience  and  degree  attainment.  A\  ailable 
August  1,1998. 

Deadline  for  filing:  May  21, 1998 

please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  to:  Dr.  William  B.  Ribas,  Director  of  Personnel,  333 
Washington  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146 

An  Affirmative  Action /Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


While  the  city  plans  to  issue  a  request 
for  proposals  to  develop  a  multi-use 
project  on  the  Chinatown  land  known 
as  Parcel  C  next  month,  the  revival  of  the  long- 
dormant  development  issue  also  appears  to 
have  revived  frictions  within  the  community 
over  who  should  have  influence  over  the  devel¬ 
opment  process 

In  the  late  1980s,  former  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  director 
Stephen  Coyle  suggested  that  the  city-owned 
land  on  Oak  Street  should  be  used  as  the  site 
of  a  Chinatown  community  center.  The  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  early  1990s,  however,  dried  up 
potential  sources  of  funding  for  such  a  project. 
The  site  later  became  a  source  of  contention 
between  two  community  factions  who  dis¬ 
agreed  on  how  the  site  should  be  developed. 
When  the  New  England  Medical  Center 
sought  community  approval  to  build  a  hospital 
parking  garage  on  Parcel  C  in  the  early  1990s 
in  return  for  a  roughly  $2  million  community 
benefit  (or  construction  of  a  small  community 
center  on  the  site),  the  Chinatown 
Neighborhood  Council  approved  the  plan 
while  the  Coalition  to  Protect  Parcel  C  for 
Chinatown  opposed  it. 

Following  a  community  referendum  in  which 
voters  resoundingly  stated  their  opposition  to 
the  garage,  Mayor  Thomas  Menino  canceled 
the  garage  plan  and  instead  suggested  that 
the  site  should  be  set  aside  for  community 
housing.  The  mayor  also  gave  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent  Association  (CCBA) 
veto  power  over  future  development  plans  for 
the  site  -  an  issue  that  was  itself  contentious 
because  the  designation  was  influenced  by 
City  hall  insiders  who  apparently  didn’t  want 
the  Coalition  to  Protect  Parcel  C  to  have  too 
much  influence  over  the  development. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  community 
organizations  have  been  seeking  to  revive  a 
Parcel  C  plan  by  seeking  input  from  members 
of  th.e  Chinatown  community.  Various  groups 
have  begun  exploring  possible  development 
plans,  including  the  Chinatown  Neighborhood 
Council’s  Land  Use  and  Development 
Committee,  the  Asian  Community 
Development  Corporation,  and  the  Coalition 
to  Protect  Chinatown  (CPC)  (formerly  the 
Coalition  to  Protect  Parcel  C  for  Chinatown). 

On  April  6,  a  community  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chinese  Progressive  Association 
(CPA),  CPC  and  CCBA  was  held  on  Parcel  C. 
The  meeting  was  meant  to  provide  residents  of 
Chinatown  with  overview  of  the  Parcel  C 
issue.  At  the  meeting,  BRA  director  Thomas 
O’Brien  suggested  that  the  community  form  a 
Task  Force  that  could  provide  input  into  the 
development  process.  Meeting  participants 
selected  community  organizations  and  resi¬ 
dents  to  serve  on  a  14-member  Task  Force. 
Members  of  the  Task  Force  included  ACDC, 
CCBA,  CPA,  CPC,  CNC,  Ruth  Moy,  Henry 
Y ee,  and  Shirley  Lee,  among  others. 

However,  the  day  before  the  Task  Force  was 
to  have  met  for  the  first  time,  O’Brien  post¬ 
poned  the  meeting  for  a  week  and  added  the 
Chinese  Economic  Development  Council, 
South  Cove  Manor,  Beverly  Wing,  and  Mary 
Soo  Hoo  to  the  Task  Force. 

Disturbed  by  the  City’s  decision  to  add  four 
new  members  without  community  input  and 
the  last  minute  postponement  of  the  meeting, 
most  members  of  the  Task  Force  decided  to 
meet  anyway.  Its  members  eventually  decided 
to  write  a  letter  to  O’Brien,  questioning  the 
naming  of  four  new  members  without  commu¬ 
nity  input.  After  receiving  the  letter,  O’Brien 
disbanded  the  Task  Force,  suggesting  that  the 


community  was  unable  to  work  together  and 
that  the  Task  Force  was  trying  to  exclude  cer¬ 
tain  people,  according  to  the  CPA’s  Lydia 
Lowe. 

Instead,  O’Brien  has  organized  a  series  of 
public  meetings  in  Chinatown,  the  first  of 
which  was  held  May  4  and  a  second  last  night. 
A  third  meeting  will  be  held  in  early  June . 

Some  members  of  the  Chinatown  communi¬ 
ty  believe  that  behind-the-scenes  maneuver¬ 
ing  by  various  interests  in  the  community 
influenced  O’Brien’s  decision  to  disband  the 
Task  Force.  ‘To  me  it  seems  like  they  didn’t 
give  the  community  a  chance  to  work  togeth¬ 
er,”  said  Lowe,  who  added  that  the  city  seems 
to  be  taking  a  paternalistic  approach  to 
Chinatown  that  been  influenced  in  part  by  a 
few  City  hall  insiders.  Influential  people  at 
City  Hall  who  are  associated  with  the 
Chinatown  community  include  Frank  Chin, 
the  city’s  purchasing  agent,  and  Nancy  Lo, 
director  of  Community  Affairs  and  Licensing. 

Lihbin  Shiao,  of  the  CPA,  argued  that 
“O’Brien’s  office  has  closed  off  this  process  to 
the  residents”  by  disbanding  the  Task  Force. 
Shiao  and  Lowe  suggest  that  the  city’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  maintain  tight  control  over  the  devel¬ 
opment  process  will  lead  to  a  less  comprehen¬ 
sive  community  review  process  and  mean  less 
resident  input  into  the  RFP  and  the  kind  of 
development  that  is  eventually  built  on  the 
site. 

“We’re  caught  in  the  middle  of  this  commu¬ 
nity  power  play,”  said  Lo  who  is  serving  as  a 
mayoral  advisor  on  the  Parcel  C  issue.  ‘We’re 
just  going  to  have  community  meetings.” 

Lo  suggested  that  some  members  of  the 
Chinatown  community  “didn’t  like  that  it  was 
going  through  the  Land  Use  Committee.” 
“People  need  to  put  the  bickering  aside,”  she 
added. 

Neighborhood  Council  co-moderator  Bill 
Moy  noted  that  the  17-member  Land  Use 
Committee  is  a  ‘Very  diversified  group”  that 
includes  members  of  CPA,  ACDC,  and  CCBA. 

Moy  said  the  Neighborhood  Council  isn’t 
interested  in  controlling  the  development  of 
Parcel  C  and  suggested  that  the  Task  Force 
was  disbanded  because  its  members  wrote  “a 
nasty  letter  to  Tom  O’Brien  ...Basically  these 
people  shot  themselves  in  the  foot.” 

Lo,  meanwhile,  said  that  the  community  has 
to  be  more  realistic  about  what  kind  of  devel¬ 
opment  is  possible  on  the  site,  given  current 
financing  options  and  the  makeup  of  the  site 
She  suggested  that  the  most  viable  kind  of 
development  for  the  site  would  be  one  that 
included  a  mix  of  market-rate  and  affordable 
housing,  retail  and  office  space  (along 
Harrison  Avenue),  and  perhaps  some  commu¬ 
nity  space. 

The  $30-$50  million  development  would 
apparently  be  built  with  a  combination  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  government  financing  and  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  developer  in  association  with  a  communi¬ 
ty  developer.  Possible  community  developers 
would  include  ACDC,  CEDC,  South  Cove 
Manor,  and  CCBA.  The  $2.4  million  in  hous¬ 
ing  linkage  funds  contributed  by  the  develop¬ 
ers  of  Millennium  Place  on  Washington  Street 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  parcel  C  Project. 

The  size  of  the  project  would  also  depend  on 
the  eventual  size  of  the  site.  Additional  Tufts 
University  property  and  buildings  owned  by 
the  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Center  and  rent¬ 
ed  by  Boston  Asian  Youth  Essential  Services 
could  also  be  part  of  the  development  site. 

- Robert  O’Malley 


Town  of  Arlington 
Jr.  Civil  Engineer/Inspector 

Perform  technical  and  protessional 
eng  Work  in  the  field  and  office 
pertaining  to  the  design  and 
inspection  of  construction  projects 
Associates  degree  and  three  or 
more  yrs  exp.  Performing 
surveying  and  civil  eng  duties. 
Apply  to: 

730  Mussiachibctts  Ave 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
AA/EOE/ADA 


lifeguards 

Property  Management  Company  is  accepting 
applications  for  Lifeguard  positions.  All 
current  certificates  are  required  in  CPR,  First 
Aid  and  Lifeguard  Training 
$8  40  an  hour,  40  hours  a  week  Please  stop  by 
the  rental  office  for  an  application. 

Chatham  West  Associates 
202  Chatham  West  Drive 
Brockton,  MA  02401 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Contribute 
to  the  Sampan 


eekir.g 


The  Sampai 

essays,  articles,  short  stories 
(fiction),  editorials,  plwtogra 
phy,  and  artioork.  Call  the 
Sampan  at  426  9 492  for 
information  or  ^nd  your 
xoork  to:  Samvan,  90  Tyler 
St.,  Boston,  MA  021U 
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calendar/news 


CALENDAR 

Chinese  American  Nurses  Association  ^Seminar:  May  28,  South  Cove 
Manor  Nursing  Home,  120  Shawmut  Ave.  The  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Graduate  Program  in  Nursing  will  give  a 
lecture  on  Professional  Advancement  in  Nursing  Fee  is  $15  (includes  buf¬ 
fet  dinner);  registration  at  the  door  is  $20.  For  information  call  (781)  395- 
4085.  Pre-registration  deadline  is  May  15. 

China  Children’s  Day:  May  31,  12-  2  p.m.  Newton  North  High  School, 
Newton.  $5  per  adult,  $3  per  child.  Sponsored  by  Wide  Horizons  For 
Children.  Events  include  children’s  dancing,  calligraphy,  face  painting.  For 
more  information  call  Linda  Lin  at  781-894-5330. 

August  Moon  Festival:  Aug.  16,  10:30  a  m.  to  5  p.m.,  Boston’s 
Chinatown.  Sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 
Association.  The  event  is  free.  The  festival  includes  Chinese  dance,  martial 
arts  demonstrations,  lion  dance,  vendor  displays,  and  more.  Volunteers  are 
welcomed.  For  info,  contact  Poy  Ho  at  542-2574  or  Dave  Ching  at  489-1144. 

Workshop  on  Domestic  Violence  for  Service  Providers:  May  19,  9 
a  m  to  12:30  p.m.,  Room  325,  Malden  City  Hall.  The  focus  of  this  workshop 
is  to  help  Chinese  families  find  services  and  support  in  the  Malden  commu¬ 
nity.  For  info  call  781-324-2221. 

INFORMATION 

Neighborhood  Council  Agenda 

The  Chinatown- South  Cove  Neighborhood  Council  will  meet  May  18  at  6 
p.m.  at  St.  James  Church,  125  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston  The  following 
items  will  be  on  the  night’s  agenda: 

*  Presentation  by  Boston  Chinese  Evangelical  Church  regarding  expan¬ 
sion  plans. 

*  Co-moderators  report  regarding  a  funding  dispute  between  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  and  South  Cove  Community  Health  Center. 

*  Updates  by  the  Land  Use  &  Development  Committee  and  the  By-Laws 
Committee. 


Workers  Survey 

The  Chinese  Progressive  Association  Workers  Center  has  developed  a 
workers  survey  to  help  identify  key  problems  experienced  by  workers  in 
the  community. 

The  Workers  Center  is  calling  on  the  Chinatown  community  to  develop 
and  uphold  some  basic  labor  standards.  And  with  over  30  redevelopment 
projects  proposed  for  the  downtown  and  Chinatown  area,  the  community 
needs  to  demand  economic  opportunities  from  developers,  who  are  required 
by  the  city  to  donate  money  to  a  job  training  fund  for  Boston  residents. 

The  workers  survey  can  be  obtained  at  the  CPA  office  at  33  Harrison 
Ave.,  3/FI.,  Boston’s  Chinatown.  For  information  call  (617)  357-4499. 

RELIGION 

Marian  Procession 

On  Sunday,  May  31,  1998,  the  Boston  Chinese  Catholic  Community 
(BCCC)  will  sponsor  its  Third  Annual  Marian  Procession.  All  are  cor¬ 
dially  welcome. 

The  Procession  will  begin  at  about  11:30  a.m.,  shortly  after  the  10:00 
a.m.,  Chinese  (Cantonese)  Mass.  It  will  depart  from  St.  James  Church,  125 
Harrison  Ave.,  Chinatown,  Boston.  With  police  escort,  the  Procession  will 
cross  Kneeland  Street  and  turn  onto  Beach  Street  to  pass  through  the 
heart  of  Chinatown. 

With  the  Chinatown  Gateway  (corner  of  Beach  and  Hudson  Streets)  as 
the  backdrop,  participants  will  recite  the  Rosary  and  sing.  These  activities 
will  be  conducted  in  Cantonese  (supplemented  by  Mandarin  and  English). 
After  the  group  returns  to  St.  James  Church,  there  will  be  Eucharistic 
Adoration. 

Marian  devotion  is  the  love  and  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Mary’s 
every  action  was  a  true  reflection  of  her  son,  Jesus  Christ.  She  was  kind, 
humble,  welcoming,  loving,  plain  and  full  of  empathy  and  compassion.  She 
listened  to  prayers  and  yearnings.  She  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  faith¬ 
fulness  to  God’s  plan  and  wishes. 

Please  join  BCCC  and  our  Procession.  We  would  like  to  share  with  you 
God’s  call  for  love  and  Mary’s  everlasting  compassion  and  kindness. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Rev.  Denis  Como,  SJ,  at  the  Boston 
Chinese  Catholic  Pastoral  Center,  (617)  482-2949,  or  Peter  Chan,  BCCC 
Council  Chair,  at  (day)  (617)  565-1353,  or  (evening)  (781)  438-4772. 


When  you  need  a 
small  business  loan, 
remember  that 
□ur  corporate  culture 
appreciates  all 
cultures. 

Are  you  looking  to  build  a  business?  Whatever  your  heritage, 
we  know  where  you're  coming  from.  That's  why  we  provide  personal  service,  a  quick 
response  to  loan  applications,  and  competitive  interest  rates.  Plus  a  "big  bank" 
perspective -without  all  the  bureaucracy.  Give  us  a  call  at  (617)  367-2200. 

And  find  out  why  we're  the  community  bank  for  everyone  in  the  community. 


NATIONAL 


BANK  OF  GREECE 


Project  Manager 


Reporting  to  the  Program  Manager,  the  selected  professional  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  professional  and  technical  employees.  The 
candidate  will  manage  engineering  and  design  projects  related  to 
the  rehabilitation/improvement  of  waterworks  and  wastewater  facilities/ 
infrastructure.  A  four-year  degree  in  civil,  sanitary,  mechanical,  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  engineering  or  a  related  field  is  required.  An  additional  four 
years'  experience  in  facilities  planning,  design,  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  waterworks  and  wastewater  systems  may  be  considered 
a  substitute  for  the  four-year  degree.  The  applicant  must  have  a  minimum 
of  three  years'  supervisory  experience  combined  with  at  least  six  years  in 
facilities  planning,  design,  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
waterworks  and  wastewater  systems  and  facilities.  Must  be  well-versed 
in  Mass,  bidding  laws  including  M.6.L  Chapter  30  and  Chapter  149 
construction  bidding  regulations.  Excellent  organization/communication 
skills  are  essential.  Registered  Professional  Engineer  preferred. 

Please  submit  resumes  to  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  100 
First  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129.  We  are  committed  to 
diversity.  We  encourage  inquiries  from  all  applicants. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  M/F/D/V 


Fundraising/Activities  Coordinator 


Fundraising/Activities  Coordinator  is  the  primary  staff 
responsible  for  grantwriting  and  coordination  of  grassroots 
fundraising  and  planning  community  and  membership 
activities. 

ORGANIZATION  BACKGROUND 
The  Chinese  Progressive  Association  (CPA)  is  a  grassroots 
community  organization  which  works  for  full  equality  and 
empowerment  of  the  Chinese  community  of  the  Chinese 
community  in  Boston  area. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  POSITION: 

-  Prior  grantwriting  experience,  strong  communication  skills 

-  Community  experience  and  commitment  to  grassroots 
organizing  and  capacity  building 

-  Experience  organizing  social,  cultural  &  fundraising 
activities 

-  Ability  to  relate  to  and  work  with  a  wide  range  of  people 

SALARY  &  BENEFITS:  $25,000-28,000  depending  on 
experience  &  80%  employer  paid  health  insurance. 

Please  send  resume  and  a  letter  of  interest  in  the  position 
by  June  19,  1998.  Call  357-4499  for  questions. 

Har-Yee  Wong/Lihbin  Shiao 
Chinese  Progressive  Association 
33  Harrison  Ave 
Boston,  MA  02111 
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Local  Real  Estate  Market  Takes  Off 


The  local  real  estate  market  is  booming.  In  fact,  says  broker  Sheila 
Howie  Tse,  there  are  currently  more  buyers  looking  for  houses  than 
there  are  sellers  putting  their  houses  up  for  sale. 

“We  have  a  problem  getting  a  balance  between  the  supply  and  the 
demand,”  says  Tse,  the  owner  of  the  Wing  Hing  Realty,  Inc.  at  329A  Newport 
Ave.  in  th.6  Wollaston  soction  of  Quincy.  inventory  lias  been  very  low.  I 
would  say  the  lowest  in  the  last  five  years.” 

Tse  notes  that  some  houses  are  on  the  market  for  only  a  week  before  being 
sold.  ‘Which  is  unbelievable,”  says  Tse  .’’Basically  I  think  overall  it’s  not  just 
Quincy.  I  think  in  Massachusetts  the  economy  here  is  kind  of  picking  up 
nicely,  plus  the  interest  rate  is  near  the  bottom,  and  job  opportunities  are 
pretty  high  Many  people  realize  that  they’re  better  off  investing  their 
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money  in  a  house  than  spending  it  on  rent  or  putting  it  in  the  bank  where 
they  can  only  earn  a  2-3  percent  rate  of  return. 

In  Quincy,  where  Tse’s  agency  is  located,  Asians  make  up  an  estimated  30 
percent  of  prospective  buyers,  according  to  Tse.  “Most  older  Chinese  people 
would  like  to  locate  in  Quincy  because  of  transportation  (proximity  to  the 
Red  Line)  and  nearness  to  Chinatown.”  Many  Chinese  buying  homes  in 
Quincy  work  in  area  Chinese  restaurants,  which  send  vans  to  Chinatown  to 
pick  up  workers. 

In  addition  to  its  convenient  transportation  links,  Quincy  also  is  appealing 
to  first-time  Asian  buyers  because  its  housing  prices  remain  reasonable, 
especially  when  compared  with  more  highly  priced  properties  in  cities  such 
as  Brookline,  Newton,  and  Cambridge.  ‘It’s  a  lot  more  affordable,”  she  says, 
adding  that  even  Brighton  and  Allston  now  have  few  properties  priced  below 
$200,000. 

In  recent  years,  however,  housing  prices  everywhere  have  been  rising.  For 
example,  a  house  that  sold  for  $120,000  in  1992  or  1993  -  a  period  when  the 
real  estate  market  hit  rock  bottom  -  would  likely  fetch  as  much  as  $165,000 
today.  The  median  price  of  a  three-bedroom  house  with  one  and  a  half  baths 
is  now  between  $170,000  and  $180,000.  If  the  house  is  located  close  to  the 
Red  Line  T  station,  sellers  will  likely  get  what  they’re  looking  for,  says  Tse. 


Asian  Housing  Tastes 


Sheila  Howie  Tse  of  Wing  Hing  Realty  in  Quincy 


percent  of  them  are  looking  for  something  with  a  square  or  rectangular-type 
living  room,  dining  room,  even  bedroom.  They  like  anything  square.” 

While  this  emphasis  on  square  rooms  has  in  part  been  influenced  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  feng  shui,  Tse  believes  it’s  also  a  preference  rooted  in  culture.  “As 
we  Chinese  say,  everything  square  is  more  easy  to  balance,  easy  to  place  fur¬ 
niture.” 

Since  most  people  have  limited  knowledge  of  feng  shui,  they  focus  only  on 
a  few  basic  principles  -  avoiding  sharp  angles  and  preferring  square  rooms, 
for  example.  “In  our  Chinese  custom,  if  there  is  something  sharp  pointing  at 
your  house,  [people] consider  it  to  be  a  dangerous  weapon.  People  inside  the 
house  will  be  at  some  kind  of  risk.” 

Feng  shui  can  be  a  sensitive  issue  for  both  buyers  and  brokers.  “We  have 
no  comment  on  feng  shui,”  says  Tse.  “Actually  that  is  a  very  technical  kind 


Tse  says  the  tastes  of  Asian  buyers  “changes  from  time  to  time.  Right 
now  a  multi-unit  is  a  pretty  hot  market  for  most  Chinese,  basically 
because  the  first-time  buyers  are  afraid  they  cannot  make  the  payment 
without  the  income  from  the  rental  apartment,”  she  says. 

“Most  Chinese  prefer  something  like  a  Colonial  type,”  she  says.  “Almost  90 


of  thing  to  judge.  It’s  up  to  them  totally  whether  they  feel  comfortable  or  not. 
We  have  learned  some  feng  shui  ourselves,  but  we  use  it  only  if  they  ask  .  We 
just  tell  them  what  we  know.  But  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  kind  of  com¬ 
ment.” 


We’ve  Got  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Covered 


There  are  apartments — and  then  there  are  Corcoran 
managed  apartments — v/ell  managed,  stylish,  modem  and 
constantly  updated.  Take  your  pick. .. 


ACADEMY  BUILDING 
APARTMENTS 
(508)  (74-1111 

102  South  M?m  Street. 

Fall  River 

ANDOVER  COMMONS 
(508)  470-26!  I 
30  Railroad  Street,  Andcvrr 

BEVERLY  COMMONS 
(508)  *27-2055 
Tozer  Rd. ,  Beverly 

BROCKTON  COMMONS 

(508)  584-2373 

55  City  Hall  Plaza.  Brockton 

FAXON  COMMONS 

(417)  472-4746 

1001  Southern  Artery.  Quincy 

HANOVER  LEGION 
ELDERLY  APARTMENTS 
(617)871-304* 

Legion  Drive.  Hanover 

ADAMS  MLLAGE 
(617)  328-6727 
725-735  Adams  Street 

Dot  Chester 


KENT  VILLAGE 

(617) 545-2233 

65  North  River  Road,  Sciiuaie 

LINCOL  N  SCHOOL 
APARTMENTS 
(617)749-8677 
86  Central  Street.  Hingham 

MrNAMARA  HOUSE 

(617, 783-54*0 

210  Everett  Street,  Allston 

PELHAM  APARTMENTS 
(508(872-43*3 

75  Second  Street.  Framingham 

QUINCY  COMMONS 
(417)  328-6727 
I  Canton  Road.  Quincy 

R1VERVIEW  COMMONS 
(508)  685-0552 
Bulfinch  Drive.  Andover 


SAUGUS  COMMONS 
(617)  233-8477 
63  Newhall  Avenue,  Saugus 

SHREWSBURY 
COMMONS 
(506)845  1161 

Route  9.  Shrewsbury 

STONE  RIJN  EAST 
(617)  331-2526 
8  Old  Slone  Way,  Weymouth 

STRATTON  HILL  PARK 
(508)  852-0040 
161  W.  Mountain  Street, 
Worcester 

TRIBUNE  APARTMENTS 

(5C8)  875-8441 

46  Irving  Sloeel,  Framingham 

WEYMOUTH  COMMONS/ 
EAST  (617)335-4773 
74  Donald  Street  #21 . 
Weymouth 

Equal 
Housing 
Opportunity 

&  t=) 


a  CORCORAN 
MANAGEMENT 
'DMIANY 


Better  Work  •  Better  Pay 


Full-Time  Day  &  Evening 
Production  Openings 
From  $7.25  -  $l4oir* 


WearGuard 


Better  fill  out  an  application  quick,  or  call  Jennifer 
with  any  questions  at:  781.871.4100  x3126 

WearGuard  Corporation,  Longwater  Drive,  Norwell,  MA  02061 
(Exit  14  off  of  Rt.  3) 


A  N 


ARAMARK  COMPANY 

WWW. wearguard.com/jobs/ 

EOE  /  MFDV 


‘incentive-based  pay 


MILL  POM) 
APARTMENTS 


Littleton,  MA 

*  Apartments  for  the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  disabled 

*  Now  accepting  applications 

*  Eligible  applicants  would  pay  30%  of  income  for  rent/utiliUes 

*  All  rents  subsidized  by  Hud,  Section  8  program 

*  Annual  Income  not  to  exceed 


$21,000  single  person 
$24,000  two  people 


*  Minority  applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

For  more  information  call 
Monday  -  Friday  8  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 


01  (978)  486-9719 
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Continued  from  page  9 

The  Art  of  Bargaining 

When  Asians  purchase  property,  they  gen¬ 
erally  bargain  in  earnest  with  sellers. 
“The  Chinese  buyer  is  toughest  -  no,  Fm 
not  saying  Chinese.  I  find  some  of  the  Cambodians 
and  Vietnamese  are  even  tougher.”  She  says  that 
even  if  many  Chinese  find  a  house  they  like,  they 
will  likely  continue  to  bargain  over  a  $10,000 
range.  The  bargaining  continues  through  the 
inspection  phase  when  buyers  may  seek  reduc¬ 
tions  for  wall  cracks  or  broken  switches  “In  this 
market  most  of  the  time  it  doesn’t  work,”  she  says. 
‘They  try  to  negotiate  whatever  way  they  can.” 

“Keep  in  mind  that  these  people  work  six  days  a 
week,  almost  12  hours  a  day,  continuously,  maybe 
taking  only  one  day  off  -  Thanksgiving,”  Tse  says. 
“Most  of  the  time  they  save  every  dime  and  penny 
to  buy  the  house.  For  them  to  take  that  kind  of 
money  to  buy  a  house  is  a  very  big  investment.  So 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  the/re  being  very  tough 
in  negotiating.” 

Tse  says  95  percent  of  Chinese  buyers  “pay  at 
least  a  20  percent  downpayment,”  though  some 
Hong  Kong  purchasers  have  been  known  to  pay 
cash  for  their  homes  here.  Those  purchasers  who 
cannot  speak  English  will  seek  mortgages  from 
banks  and  mortgage  companies  with  bilingual 
staff.  “Right  now  there  are  quite  a  few  mortgage 
brokers  who  speak  Chinese,”  she  says. 

Of  her  Chinese  customers,  Tse  says  about  60 
percent  are  originally  from  China  or  Hong  Kong, 
while  the  remaining  40  percent  are  American 
born  While  the  Asian-born  home  purchasers  often 
work  in  restaurants,  the  American-born  buyers 
are  generally  more  educated,  working  as  accoun¬ 
tants,  computer  engineers,  and  researchers. 

“Basically  we  will  guide  them  in  every  way,” 
says  Tse,  who  explains  that  brokers  also  help  buy¬ 
ers  locate  banks. 

‘The  good  thing  about  most  Chinese  people  is 


they  put  up  more  than  20  percent  in  downpay¬ 
ment,”  says  Tse.  With  such  a  high  downpayment, 
many  banks  are  willing  to  be  more  flexible  with 
Chinese  customers  who  may  not  have  a  credit  his¬ 
tory.  Banks  may  sometimes  allow  immigrants  to 
use  telephone  bills  and  rental  and  medical  records 
as  substitutes  for  credit  histories.  “We  know  what 
the  bank  is  looking  for,  so  we’ve  been  pretty  lucky 
in  getting  most  of  the  people  a  loan,”  she  says. 

Starting  a  Business 

Tse  was  born  in  Hong  Kong  and  immigrated 
to  Saskatchewan,  Canada  in  1972.  In  1977 
she  arrived  in  Boston,  where  she  attended 
the  School  of  Fashion  Design  Unable  to  find  a  job 
in  the  fashion  industry  she  turned  to  real  estate, 
finding  work  as  a  broker  with  Tai  Tung  Realty  in 
Chinatown  before  starting  her  own  business  in 
1994. 

In  99  percent  of  her  sales,  Tse  is  hired  to  protect 
the  seller,  since  it’s  the  seller  who  pays  her  fee.  If 
she  is  related  to  a  potential  buyer  she  would  dis¬ 
close  this  information  to  the  seller. 

“There  is  [also]  something  called  buyers’ 
agents,”  she  explains.  ‘They  try  to  work  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  buyers,  to  search  for  a  suitable 
house  for  the  buyers.  They  will  sign  a  contract 
with  the  buyers  for  a  certain  fee.  It’s  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  popular  nowadays  because  of  the  limited 
housing.” 

Buyers’  agents  are  becoming  more  popular  in 
Hong  Kong,  where  demand  is  high  and  supply 
low,  she  says.  The  buyer  hires  an  agent  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  interests,  paying  the  agent  a  fee  when  a 
property  is  purchased. 

“So  far  we  have  been  pretty  lucky,”  says  Tse  of 
her  business,  though  she’s  quick  to  point  out  that 
selling  real  estate  can  be  trying  at  times,  particu¬ 
larly  when  buyers  change  their  minds.  A  buyer, 
for  example,  may  say  he  wants  to  buy  a  house  in 
the  morning  but  change  his  mind  by  the  after¬ 
noon.  “In  between  they  make  you  do  a  lot  of  leg 


work,”  she  says. 

Selling  to  first-time  buyers  also  requires  brokers 
to  be  educators  who  can  guide  buyers  step  by  step 
through  the  purchasing  process  “The  biggest 
problem  is  to  explain  to  the  buyers  certain  kinds 
of  rules  and  regulations  in  Massachusetts,”  she 
says. 

Tse  advises  potential  home  buyers  to  decide 
beforehand  what  kind  of  house  they  want  to  buy 
and  what  kind  of  mortgage  they  can  afford  before 
embarking  on  the  home-buying  process. 

She  also  recommends  that  people  consult  real 
estate  brokers  to  gain  a  more  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  US.  She  recalls  one  group  of  people 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  three  family  house,  believing 
that  each  buyer  could  purchase  a  floor.  They  did¬ 
n’t  realize  that  the  entire  house  was  under  one 
deed  “Most  of  the  Oriental  people  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  a  condo  and  a  three- 
family  house,”  she  says.  “They  don’t  have  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  what  they’re  getting  into.” 

Home  buyers  should  also  be  wary  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  real  estate  brokers,  some  of  whom  take 
advantage  of  non-English  speaking  immigrants. 
‘They  he  to  them,”  she  says,  explaining  that  some 
brokers  fail  to  disclose  that  a  house  has  been 
inspected  for  lead  paint  or  termites.  She  knew  of 
one  broker  who  promised  to  fix  a  kitchen  floor  but 
refused  to  follow  through  because  nothing  was  put 
in  writing.  “A  broker  like  that  is  pretty  famous  in 
Chinatown,”  she  says. 

“I  think  the  housing  market  is  still  okay,”  says 
Tse.  “I  could  be  right,  I  could  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
it’s  going  to  nm  for  a  few  years.  And  I  think  com¬ 
pared  to  other  investments  it’s  still  the  best 
investment  for  your  money  for  now  .  ..  If  you  don’t 
[own  your  own]  house,  you’re  going  to  end  up  pay¬ 
ing  a  mortgage  for  someone  else.  I  never  felt  sorry 
I  bought  my  first  house.  I  think  that’s  very  true  for 
everybody.” 

-Robert  O’Malley 


BROOK  AVENUE  COOPERATIVE  HOMES 


As  construction  in  the  community  is  underway  on  the  Brook  Avenue 
Cooperative  Homes,  we  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  learning  more 
about  this  high  quality  housing  that  will  provide  affordable  cooperative 
homeownership  opportunities  in  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood. 

The  following  is  information  which  may  answer  some  questions  you  may 
have  about  the  Brook  Avenue  cooperative  Homes: 

WHAT  IS  THE  BROOK  AVENUE  COOPERATIVE? 


The  Brook  Avenue  Cooperative  is  a  limited  equity  cooperative  that  will 
consist  of  36  three-bedroom,  one  and  one  half  bath  cooperative  homes 
with  a  community  space.  The  architectural  style  ot  each  kitchens, 
washer/dryer  hook  ups,  well-delineated  yards  and  driveways 

The  Brook  Avenue  Cooperative  will  provide  substantial  improvements 
to  the  neighborhood  by  providing  long-term,  quality  affordable  homes 
for  low  to  moderate  income  families  This- family-oriented  community 
will  also  contain  four  special  needs  units  for  handicapped/disable 
individuals 


ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1998.  FROM  11:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 
There  will  be  an  informational  open-house  at  18/24  Washington 
Street  (William  E.  Reed  Auditorium),  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
Public  invited  to  attend.  If  any  one  has  any  questions  please  feel 
fire  to  contact  Mr.  John  Strodder  at  (617)  541-5510  (Long  Bay 
management  Company). 


COUNTRY  LIVING 
IN  AMHERST 


*  Spacious  2  Bedroom  Apartments  From  $775/Month. 

*  Exercise  Facility  with  Stairmaster,  Life  Cycle  &  Nautilus 
Work  Stations 

*  Heat  &  Hot  Water  Included 

*  On  Site  Laundry  Facilities 

*  Less  Than  A  Mile  From  Downtown  Amherst,  Amherst 
College  &  UMASS. 

*  On  5  College  Bus  Line  (Free) 

*  Children  Play  Area  &  Soccer  Field 


156  A  Brittany  Manor  Drive ,  Amherst 

THE  BOULDERS 


(413)  256-8534 
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Neighborhood  Development  Corporation  of  Grove  Hall 

Offers 

Affordable  Home  Ownership  opportunity 

108  Waumbeck  Street,  Dorchester,  MA. 

If  your  household  qualifies  as  a  low  or  moderate  income  household,  you  may  be 
eligible  to  purchase  a  newly  renovated  3  family  brick  building  in  Dorchester’s  Grove 
Hall  community,  at  108  Waumbeck  Street. 

Neighborhood  Development  Corporation  of  Grove  Hall  is  now  taking  applications  for 
the  sale  of  108  Waumbeck  from  interested  first-time  homebuyers  and  income  eligible 
households. 

Unit  Features  include: 


*  3  Bedrooms 

*  1-1/2  Baths  ('A  bath  in  master  bedroom) 

*  New  Kitchen  cabinets  &  appliances 

*  New  bathroom  and  lightning  fixtures 

*  new  electrical,  plumbing,  and  gas  heating 
(each  unit’s  utilities  are  separate) 

*  Rear  Yard 

*  off  Street  Parking 

*  Laundry  hook-up  in  each  unit 

Hoinebuyer’s  Household  income  may  not  exceed  the  following  income  limits: 

Household  Size  Adjusted  Income 

1  $31,700 

2  $36,250 

3  $40,750 

4  $45,300 

5  $48,900 

6  $52,500 

7  $56,150 

8  $59,800 

The  successful  Applicant  will  be  selected  by  lottery  (Note.  Use  and  resale  restrictions 
applv  to  property) 

Application  submission  deadline:  May  23,  1998 
Lottery  for  108  ttaumbeck  Street:  May  29,  1998 
For  further  Information  Call:  NDC  of  Grove  Hall  -  617-445-2284 
Henry  Fields  -  617-442-4967 

Or  pick-up  an  application  at  NDC  of  Grove  Hall  Office  at 
7  Cheney  Street,  Dorchester,  MA. 

In  Partnership  with 

Cil}  of  Boston  Department  of  Xeighborhood  Development 
Stass  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
I-ocal  Initiative  Support  Corporation 
Boston  Community  Capital 
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IMMIGRATION  LAW 


Attorney  Nancy  J.  Harrington 


i:  • 


>  titt±a»R'a«»  •  eis : 

*  Temporary  Work  Visas  (H-1B,  0-1,  L-ipi-1)  *  ±4ft  -§-^iE(H-lB,0-l,  L-l.R-1) 


*  Family-based  Visa  Petitions 

*  Labor  Certification  Applications 

*  National  Interest  Waiver  Petitions 

*  Outstanding  Researcher  Petitions 

*  Intra-Company  Transeferee  Petitions 

*  Religious  Worker  Petitions 

*  Naturalization  &  Citizenship 

*  Deportation  Proceedings 
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171  Milk  Street,  Suite  24 
Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  482-3800 

e-mail:  Harrington-Law@Juno.com 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
ADVOCATE 


District  Attorney's  office  seeking  a  victim 
witness  advocate  to  assist  victims  of  domestic 
violence  in  the  Quincy  District  Court. 

Experience  working  in  the  area  of  domestic 
violence  and  minimum  of  bachelors  degree 
required. 

Must  speak  Mandarin  and/or  Cantonese. 
Please  send  resumes  by  6/1 1/98  to 


Deborah  Fogarty 
Chief  of  Victim  Witness  Services 
Norfolk  District  Attorney's  Office 
P.O.  Box  309 
Dedham,  MA  02027 
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TRI-CITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND 
RETARDATION  CENTER 


RESPITE  COUNSELOR 

Creative  energetic  person  wanted  for  evening  and  night  shifts  in  a  24  hour  supervised  respite 
program  in  Medford.  Provide  intensive  support  and  case  management  services.  BA  degree 
preferred  and  valid  MA  driver's  license  required.  Certification  as  Medication  Administration 
Technician  required  within  6  months  of  hire.  Salary  $19,047  plus  benefits. 

APMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

Responsible  for  the  management  of  the  support  systems  and  functions  of  the  ACT  Program  in 
Lowell.  Perform  clerical,  administrative  and  fiscal  duties  including  typing,  financial  record  keeping 
and  completion  of  statistical  reports.  Requires  a  H.S.  diploma  and  minimum  of  2  years' 
secretarial  experience.  Excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  computer  literacy.  20  hours/week. 

LICSW 

Provide  individual  and  group  therapy,  case  management,  crisis  intervention  and  assessment  on 
consumers  Time  sensitive  treatment  and  group  therapy  skills,  licensure  and  third  party 
reimbursability  required.  BILINGUAL  SKILLS  A  PLUS. 

BILINGUAL  CASE  MANAGER 

Bilingual  Cambodian  or  Spanish  Case  Manager  sought  to  provide  direct  services  and 
support.  BA  degree  preferred  and  a  minimum  of  2  years'  related  experience  in  psychiatric 
rehabilitation  required. 

Send  resume  by  May  22,  1998  to:  Tri-City  Mental  Health  &  Retardation  Center, 
HR  Dept..  10  Cabot  Rd„  Medford,  MA  02155.  AA/EOE 
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Administrative  Coordinator 
Harvard  Divinity  School 
Req.  No.  54A53 

Reporting  to  both  the  Associate  Dean  lor  Academic  Affairs  and  the  chair  of  the 
Committee  on  academic  Programs  (CAP),  functions  as  the  first  point  of  contact 
for  faculrs  and  students  with  problems  or  concerns  about  academic  matters, 
degree  programs,  classroom  issues,  etc  Processes  monthly  TA  payroll. 
Manages  paperwork  and  records  concerning  teaching  fellows,  research 
assistants,  travel  funds  and  other  faculty  support,  and  monitors  and  oversees 
the  sub-department  budget.  Attends  CAP  meetings,  keeps  minutes  and 
arranges  all  aspects  of  CAP  initiated  guest  lecture  events,  from  initial  contact  to 
hospitality  Oversees  details  and  works  with  HDS  public  relations  staff  in 
coordinating  School-wide  and  departmental  lectures  Bachelor's  degree 
required,  graduate  degree  m  theology  religion  preferred.  3+years’  in  academic 
setrme  Excellent  organizational  and  interpersonal  skills,  ability  to  work  with 
confidential  materials  with  discretion,  word  processing  (PC/Windows) 
required  Ability  to  carry  on  a  number  of  projects  simultaneously,  servicc- 
oncnied  to  meet  faculty  and  student  needs  Referral  Instruction  Send  cover 
letter  with  resume  to  Haney  Grimes  Manager  of  Human  Resource  Services. 
HDS.  45  I- ram  is  Avenue,  Cambridge.  MA  02138.  EOE. 


BOSTON  CHINATOWN  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTER 
ANNUAL  MEETING  &  BOARD  ELECTIONS 

The  Boston  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Center  (formerly  Quincy  School  Community  Council)  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  and  board  election  on  Thursday,  June  4,  1998,  6:30  PM,  at  the  Quincy  School  Cafeteria,  885 
Washington  St.,  Boston 

The  Boston  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Center  (BCNC)  is  a  community  based  agency  established  by 
neighborhood  residents  in  1969.  The  agency  currently  provides  preschool  and  after  school  child  care,  youth 
development,  adult  and  youth  ESL,  citizenship  preparation,  recreational  and  cultural  programs  for  families  of 
Chmatown/South  Cove,  South  End  and  Back  Bay  neighborhoods  and  the  greater  Boston  Asian  community  As 
an  affiliate  ot  the  Boston  Community  Centers  Department,  BCNC  also  works  with  other  community  centers 
throughout  Boston  in  the  coordination  and  delivery  of  services 

Individuals  interested  in  joining  the  board  of  directors  or  learning  more  about  the  agency’s  mission  are  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  For  more  information,  please  contact  David  Moy  at  635-5129. 
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A  message  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health. 
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★  Permanent  Resident  Status 
/Green  Card 

★  Family-based  Visa  Petitions 

A  Temporary  Work  Visas/HIB 

★  Labor  Certifications 
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★  National  Interest  Waivers 

A  Outstanding  Researchers 

★  At 

★  Investors 

★  Naturalization  &  Citizenship 

★  AH 

31  years  experience 
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Auto  Accidents 
Personal  Injuries 
Criminal  Cases 
Bankruptcy 
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Immigration: 
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Labor  Certification 
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•^^L^lasaachufictU-American  Water  Company 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR 


We  are  a  South  Shore  water  utility  company  in  search 
of  a  special  individual.  If  you  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
solving  customer  problems,  are  proficient  in 
communication,  both  verbal  and  written,  and  have 
excellent  computer  skills,  including  knowledge  of  Lotus 
1-2-3  and  Lotus  Word  Pro,  you  may  be  the  person  to 
complete  our  team.  We  offer  competitive  pay  and  full 
benefits. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICEMAN 


A  distribution  serviceman  position  is  open  in  the 
Hingham  district  of  the  Massachusetts- American  Water 
Company  Water  works  field  Experience  and 
Massachusetts  Distribution  System  licensing  is 
preferred.  Hourly  wage  ranges  from  $16.54  to  $18.56 
depending  upon  qualifications.  We  offer  competitive 
pay  and  full  benefits. 


Interested  applicants  should  send  resume  to: 

Massachusetts-American  Water  Company 

P.O.Box  9112 


Hingham,  MA  02043 

No  Phone  Calls  Please 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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J.S.  Waterman  &  Sons  -  Eastman  -  Waring 

Affiliated  Family  Funeral  Homes  Since  1832 

sn«jfcm 

KENNETH  F.  BENNETT  JOSEPH  YEUNG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

($2StA24/J\B#|jg|£  ■ 

ftwi.  a -\7j  $ 

#  ill  t£  '  '  0H 

flI»*AftH£7«E^Sft  >  ###### 

1-800-344-7526 
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(617)536-4110 

495  Commonwealth  Ave 
(KENMORE  siaitei 
J.  S.  Waterman  &  Sons 


1-800-344-7526 

WeUesley-Sudbury-FaH  River- 
Lynn-Fairhaven-Oartmouth- 
New  Bed  lord -frammgham- 
Peabody-Norwood -Marblehead 


(617)472-1137 

576  Hancock  SL 
(MOBIL  j(n  ^45*1®) 
86  Copeland  St. 
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YOUTH  CONCERT 
featuring 

Handel  &  Haydn  Youth  Chorus  ^ 
Lam  Family  Dulcimer  Players 
Kristen  and  Lindsey  Wong 
Chinatown  Children ’s  Marching  Band 


4:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  May  16,  1998 
Josiah  Quincy  School  Auditorium 
885  Washington  Street,  Chinatown 

Tickets  available  at  Quincy  School/BCNC  Desk  ($3.00) 
For  more  information,  call  35  7-7079 
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